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keep himself unspotted from the world; and that
his luxuries were all of the same healthy order
as cold tubs and early rising. But a man may
be both coldly cruel in the pursuit of goodness,
and morbid even in the pursuit of health. I
cannot lay my hands on the passage in which he
explains his abstinence from tea and coffee, but I
am sure I have the meaning correctly. It is this;
He thought it bad economy and worthy of no
true virtuoso to spoil the natural rapture of the
morning with such muddy stimulants; let him
but see the sun rise, and he was already sufficiently
inspirited for the labours of the day. That may
be reason good enough to abstain from tea; but
when we go on to find the same man, on the
same or similar grounds, abstain from nearly
everything that his neighbours innocently and
pleasurably use, and from the rubs and trials of
human society itself into the bargain, we recognise
that valetudinarian healthfulness which is more
delicate than sickness itself. We need have no
respect for a state of artificial training. True
health is to be able to do without it Shakespeare,
we can imagine, might begin the day upon a
quart of ale, and yet enjoy the sunrise to the full
as much as Thoreau, and commemorate his enjoy-
ment in vastly better verses. A man who must
separate himself from his neighbours' habits in